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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 571 

Early Tudor Poetry. By John Berdan, Assistant Professor of English 
in Yale University. New York: the Macmillan Company. 

In general, while the period from 1485 to 1547 might be thought of as a 
difficult and therefore tempting field for literary research, few would suppose 
that a book not only scholarly, but charming and even somewhat edifying 
could be written about the poets of this period. Such a book, however, is the 
recent work of Professor Berdan. 

It is perhaps not surprising that a scholar should be able to trace certain 
tendencies through the writings of Hawes, Skelton, John Heywood, Sir Thomas 
More, Wyatt, Surrey, and others. "Tendencies," however, if purely literary, 
are likely to be very tenuous things, and if genuinely and obviously part of 
the current of an age are too often seen as but faintly manifested in literature — 
especially in such literature as the early Tudor poets produced. It is note- 
worthy that Professor Berdan, while performing with scrupulous exactness 
the scholarly duty of tracing the change in habits of expression which these 
poets illustrate, is so far from losing sight of the larger aspects of his subject 
that he actually gives to such expressions as "the scholastic tradition," "the 
mediaeval tradition," and "humanism," a substantial and exact meaning which 
they have hitherto scarcely possessed in the reader's* mind. In a word, Pro- 
fessor Berdan is au fonde completely human in his treatment of the subject. 
When he delves into such scholastic lore as the detailed directions for writing 
rhymed Latin verse contained in the old rhetorics, he does so not without a 
sense of humor, and the unexpected result is that one actually achieves a cer- 
tain sympathy for things scholastic. After all, are we not somewhat scholastic 
ourselves? Moreover, we owe something quite definitely to the labors and even 
to the pedantries and affectations of those men who first enriched the English 
tongue with Latin words. And then it is fascinating to watch the emergence 
of the modern point of view. What Ascham says of affectation in style is so- 
much like what all modern rhetoricians say of affectation in style! 

But if it is a considerable achievement to reconstruct the spirit of an age 
with such slender materials as those with which Professor Berdan is obliged to 
work — literary matter requiring the greatest care and skill to interpret it cor- 
rectly, — it is still more remarkable that the author should have succeeded in 
giving life and personality to such a poet as Skelton. A harsh versifier, a writer 
of interminable, more or less incoherent tirades, half allegorical and conven- 
tional, half personal and vindictive; a schoolman by training, hostile in spirit 
to the new learning; it seems impossible really to know him. The author of 
Piers Ploughman seems a much more conceivable character than he! Yet 
once understand the man's motives and his setting, and he becomes as real a 
figure as Pope. 

The secret of the author's success is that he does not love analysis for its. 
own sake, and that by virtue of a delicate judgment and a nice sense of pro- 
portion he knows how to produce not merely a pattern but a picture. 



